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METAPHYSICS, ETHICS, AND RELIGION. 

RECENT discussions of the problems of religion have been 
as purely ontological as those in bygone centuries. It is 
difficult to regard this circumstance otherwise than as a survival 
in modern thought inherited from antiquity, whose thinkers had 
not advanced from the category of being to that of meaning. 
Nor is there any probability that we shall soon cease to raise the 
ancient question and propose the ancient answers. It were use- 
less also to assert merely that in our age it is the business of 
philosophy to state its problems in psychological terms and to at- 
tempt a solution of them by the psychological method. It were 
far better to make even a misdirected effort to apply the method, 
trusting that others may come in time to a more successful issue. 
The more completely we can divest our minds of merely ontolog- 
ical suppositions and questionings, the better we shall accomplish 
our present purpose. For, whatever dispute there may be re- 
garding the transcendental object of religious faith, the empirical 
fact of religion is certainly not in question, and its psychological 
bearing may be intelligently studied. 

Now religion, to be rightly understood, needs first of all to be 
carefully distinguished from two other forms of mental activity 
with which it is more or less habitually confounded : to wit, 
metaphysics and ethics. By these terms we here designate not 
so much the bodies of doctrine which pass under these names, 
but respectively the logical and the ethical procedure in which 
we form judgments of existence and worth. It is not possible to 
assign to each of these activities of mind a different object ; 
nor are men so constituted as to be distinguished according 
to their natures as metaphysical, ethical, or religious men. It 
is possible, however, to view these phenomena as characteristic 
or essential stages in the unitary process of spiritual experience 
as such. To each stage would naturally correspond an appro- 
priate attitude of mind, from which spring the postulates and the 
special forms of judgment. Why precisely this or that particular 
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phase of the process should become fixed and stereotyped in 
certain peoples and individuals, without functioning normally and 
passing into the next in course, is an important question for social 
or ethnic psychology to answer, but need not detain us at this 
time. 

It matters but little whether we describe the mind's operations 
from the physiological point of view in Professor James's phrase 
' the triadic system,' or employ a more purely psychological ter- 
minology; all are now practically agreed that the mind is a 
teleological mechanism. We may speak of means and end, 
actual and ideal, or have recourse to any form of expression we 
may choose : the essential thing for us is to apprehend clearly 
that it is in pursuit of ends that the mind not only employs but 
creates the categories and conceptions in accordance with which 
we cognize and judge the world of experience. The immediate 
task of psychology is, therefore, to ascertain at what stage in the 
teleological process each conception arises ; and the criterion 
whereby we determine the truth and validity of conceptions, is 
clearly to be found in their worth for that very process. 

No one, perhaps, has better stated the general presuppositions 
upon which we thus proceed than Professor James 1 : " The struc- 
tural unit of the nervous system is in fact a triad, neither of 
whose elements has any independent existence. The sensory 
impression exists only for the sake of awaking the central 
process of reflection, and the central process of reflection ex- 
ists only for the sake of calling forth the final act. . . . The 
willing department of our nature, in short, dominates both 
the conceiving department and the feeling department ; or, in 
plainer English, perception and thinking are only there for 
behavior's sake." Yet it may prove helpful for our purpose if 
we consider somewhat more in detail just how the teleological 
mechanism operates. 

When we endeavor to fathom our thought life, we find on the 
last analysis the empirical self dealing with experience. Out of 
the universal blur, by an act of attention (itself purposive), certain 
qualities are selected, objectified, and naively regarded as things ; 

1 The Will to Believe, p. 113. 
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and the same discriminative attention which made them, unmakes 
and refashions them. The unifying principle that holds together 
the heterogeneous aggregates of qualities and constitutes them 
things, is nothing but the end which they subserve as means in 
the teleological process. According to the permanence of the 
end, will be the permanence of the thing. If we inquire what 
posits the end, the answer comes at once that it is the direction 
of interest, which is the expression of will. But, again, it is not 
sufficient that there be an end posited or demanded ; it requires 
to be denned, and nothing but the intellectual process of concep- 
tion can so define it. Nor can the reason conceive its object 
ex nihilo, but the act of conception proceeds upon the (relatively) 
raw materials present in sensation. The end is, in a word, only 
the defined meaning of the stimuli of sense. Simple as this 
statement may appear to render the fact, it is in itself infinitely 
rich and complex. But we have still another step to take. The 
cycle is not yet completed when the end is intellectually con- 
ceived. The means require an actual summation into the end in 
order really to constitute it, and this result is effected only in the 
intended act. After the first vague conception of the end, we 
need to define it, in turn, in terms of the means ; or, speaking 
more concretely, we must adjust the means to the end. It is, 
perhaps, sufficiently apparent that without such adjustment the 
end could not be realized ; but the failure to apply this test to 
the moral and religious ideal has led to portentous consequences, 
to which we shall have to advert in the sequel. 

This cycle, then, constitutes what we may call the typical form 
of our progressive mental life. We may, perhaps, characterize 
it as intellectually mediated activity toward the realization of 
ends, the cycle being completed by the purposed act. But speak 
of it in any terms we please, the point on which we need to in- 
sist is that in this process the mind erects its distinctions, creates 
its categories and develops the conceptions in accordance with 
which the chaos of experience is ordered and cognized. To un- 
derstand these conceptions, therefore, we need to examine them 
and locate them at the appropriate juncture in the teleological 
cycle at which they take their rise. 
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Our immediate concern is with the forms of mental life to which 
we familiarly apply the names metaphysics, ethics and religion. 
Turning first to metaphysics, we ask what we endeavor to do in 
our pursuit of it. As good an answer, perhaps, as may be given 
is that we seek to attain a purely logical evaluation of experience. 
Where, then, in the familiar cycle of realizing ends do we natur- 
ally assume this attitude of mind ? It is at the point when we 
pause in our onward movement in order to make an invoice of 
all our means and find out in general terms just what they are. 
We do not then ask what they are measured by their value for 
this or that specific purpose, but what they are in themselves, in 
their own terms. Such an evaluation is either a serviceable and 
therefore justifiable fiction, or a vain abstraction which falsifies 
the fact. Its determining principle is the law of parsimony which 
tends necessarily to exclusion. The procedure finds its legitimate 
function in attaining an unprejudiced valuation. This it endeavors 
to accomplish by generalizing the definition and leaving it with- 
out any internal reference to a definite end, just because the ob- 
ject of making the invoice of the means is to arrive by their defi- 
nition at a knowledge of the true end indicated by the survey of 
fact. 

In metaphysical inquiry the ideal to be attained is the all-com- 
prehending concept, the adequate hypothesis. The danger, which 
most threatens us at this stage, is that we may take our abstrac- 
tion too seriously and permit the fiction we have erected to impose 
upon our minds. In our effort to eliminate this or that particular 
bias, this or that sharply defined content, we may come in the 
end to postulate the permanently contentless as the express mean- 
ing of that which actually is just this or that. In other words, 
in endeavoring to define our data in terms of the logical cate- 
gories, which are general just because they are intended to fit 
any content, we may so completely sublate, or at any rate so 
highly sublimate, the content, that we shall retain only the blank 
form. The only way of escape is to bear in mind that the ab- 
straction was made for a practical purpose in the course of a con- 
crete vital process, and that in consequence it possesses no true 
meaning apart from that process, or when viewed as in itself ulti- 
mate without a functional reference. 
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It has been already stated that after the first vague conception of 
the end we need to define it, in turn, in terms of the means, or speak- 
ing more concretely, we must adjust the means to the end. Now, 
it is precisely this that philosophy and science attempt when the 
hypothesis or theory, once obtained by an analysis of the data, is 
applied to their explanation and readjustment, perhaps even at 
times to their complete reconstitution. Facts, so-called, when 
approached with a higher and truer theory, quite frequently dis- 
appear entirely, or are seen to present a very different aspect to 
the scientist. But, conversely also, the theory itself, when 
thus tested, regains much of the complexity which, previously 
noted in the data, called for a more adequate hypothesis. Evo- 
lution, for example, has received a very considerable definition 
and specification at the hands of the disciples of Darwin in their 
effort to make good its claims to explaining the progressive de- 
velopment of life. This act of verification is in fact never a 
simple return along the lines laid down in induction. All this, 
however, is but a step within the process of intellectual reflection, 
whose type form is the judgment, analyzed, or at least analyzable, 
into the syllogism. But the discoverer of the logical syllogism, 
pure intellectualist though he was, recognized also the so-called 
practical syllogism, whose conclusion is an act. The faults in- 
herent not only in the Socratic, but in all Greek dialectic, rendered it 
perhaps impossible for Aristotle to perceive that the practical syl- 
logism, or the practical judgment, is in fact the type-form of all 
mental procedure, of which the 'pure' syllogism is an abortion. 1 
After having made and employed our abstraction, then, for its 
legitimate purpose, it behooves us to re-compound our elements 
in order to restore the integrity of the cycle. If this be done, we 
shall readily perceive that experience cannot be equated with 
Being or Objective Thought. It will be seen, in brief, that ex- 
perience is a process which, when viewed objectively, is Thought 
proceeding through the forms of judgment (its formal aspect), 
but that it assumes this logical form only in virtue of its content 

1 Aristotle himself seems to have hit upon the practical syllogism late in life, and 
did not develop the doctrine. It was, however, diligently taken up by his successors. 
See Grant, The Ethics of Aristotle, vol. I, pp. 263 ff. 
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as self-valuing or self-conscious. It is precisely this fact of self- 
evaluation in consciousness which constitutes the legitimate basis 
of thought as instrumental in the active process of realizing 
ends, which culminates in ethics and religion. 

Having thus attempted a characterization of the standpoint of 
metaphysics, we need next to essay the same in respect of ethics. 
The difference between the two mental attitudes may perhaps be 
said to consist in this, that whereas the former values experience 
generally, abstractly, or in its own terms, the latter endeavors to 
appraise it concretely, for a particular purpose, as means to self- 
realization. Ethics, that is to say, emphasizes the content as 
against the form, and hence controls with comparative ease every 
abstraction it erects. In accordance also with the purely prac- 
tical nature of this activity, the teleological process here assumes 
the acknowledged form of the realization of ends, or of the ideal. 
The real is, of course, the means ; the ideal, the end. We may 
perhaps need to be reminded, however, that these distinctions 
arise in the process. When, therefore, we set real and ideal over 
against each other, it is not our purpose to concede that they be- 
long to different orders of existence. As merely functional dis- 
tinctions they are essentially of the same order : any other view 
must in fact render a rational ethics impossible. Ethics, as we 
have seen, views experience as self-realizing, and this implies that 
both means and end are personal. That the means, as agent, is 
personal, is readily granted ; but that the agent is really the 
summation of all the means is felt only under the stress of stren- 
uous action. Then, with Medea, the self exclaims : " Medea re- 
mains, in me you behold sea, earth, steel, flames, high gods, and 
levin-bolt." It is the strenuous Stoic who feels that all means 
to self-realization reside within. With the increased control 
man exercises over the forces of nature by his advance in art and 
science, he comes more and more to realize that for the attain- 
ment of his ends the world is only a portion of himself. It is 
left to the apathetic Epicurean, whose chief concern is that his 
peace may not be disturbed, to recognize in outward circum- 
stance a moral worth. But, again, it is likewise in the hour of 
great moral tension, when alone the true ethical view is disclosed 
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that we most clearly apprehend the personality of the ideal. 
" No man," we say, " shall degrade me by making me hate him." 

Before we can hope to gain assent to the doctrine of the per- 
sonality of the ideal, we shall of course need to define more 
precisely what we mean. Let it be remembered then that the 
ideal of which we are now speaking is the ideal which functions 
directly in the concrete teleological cycle. Herein is implied that 
it is not a blank schema, or idea of what in the abstract and in 
general may be best. Were it so, the ethical ideal would in no 
essential differ from the metaphysical concept, except as to the 
degree of its conscious reference to a progressive life of action. 
That an ideal of that nature does often in fact direct, or rather 
impede, our conduct, indicates merely that there is an evident 
failure of the process to function freely and normally. Aristotle 
would say that the agent in such a practical syllogism failed to 
state the minor premise, or to subsume this particular act under 
the general principle which constitutes the major premise, and 
hence acted from other motives or not at all. The moral ideal 
of which we now speak is rather, let us say, the precise definition 
in terms of self of what I, as agent, am good for, or mean func- 
tionally, in the meditated act. Here there is no break ; the acting 
self is both the real and the ideal, which aspects of its nature are 
mere functional abstractions from the concrete fact. In the 
act both aspects of the self are momentarily compounded, their 
coincidence finding expression in a unitary consciousness of suc- 
cessful endeavor. If then the moral life is properly a progressive 
self-realization, it means the continuous attainment in activity of 
a consciously fuller self, viewed as ideal, through the real or actual 
self, as means. 

Very much that has just been said in respect of ethics applies 
equally to religion ; and it is precisely for this reason that so 
much difficulty is experienced in the effort to distinguish them. 
It has been our thesis that the concrete moral life consists essen- 
tially of a rhythmic movement, at one node distinguishing the 
unitary personality into an assumed actual or real self, as means, 
and an ideal self, as end ; and at the next node recompounding 
the discrete selves in a consciously richer personality. It is 
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quite true that even in the moral sphere, to the ordinary under- 
standing, the existence of the ideal is accounted to be of an 
essentially lower order than that of the agent, as means. Yet 
this has been shown to be due to the fixation of the ideal as 
unrealized, and so statically opposed to the real, whereas it re- 
mains unrealized only so long as the means are not adequately 
readjusted to realize the end. That the ideal may be realized is 
in fact the inevitable postulate if the moral life is not to break 
down in the mockery of utter dualism. 

It is otherwise, apparently, in religion. Here we are con- 
fronted with the strange phenomenon that the agent consciously 
defines himself only as means. Man feels, indeed, his essential 
kinship with the ideal, which he here calls God ; but for his con- 
sciousness, ordinarily, the personality of the ideal, in this sphere 
fully acknowledged, is already realized and fixedly opposed to 
his own. Herein precisely lies the fundamental paradox of re- 
ligious faith : man is necessarily united, and with equal necessity 
opposed, to Deity. It is a noteworthy fact, to which we shall 
have to recur immediately, that we assign to religious belief or 
faith a place and function apart : and its most generic distinction 
is, perhaps, that it posits with singular insistence the reality of the 
ideal. But, whereas the ideal in the moral life signifies generally 
only the not yet realized, the religious ideal, even when it is 
regarded as the ideal ' ought ' to attain, is despairingly viewed as 
absolutely unrealizable, or at best to be attained only by miracle. 
The ethical ideal may reproach man with remissness or inspire 
him with a hope born of resolution ; but the religious strikes 
him with awe, or, as judge, convicts him of irremediable sin. 

Let us now, for the sake of illustration, examine somewhat 
more in detail the functions which the ideal subserves in the 
teleological cycle as seen under varying conditions. When we 
have invoiced our capacities, or viewed ourselves in the light of 
potential agents, we conceive a certain action to which we will 
direct our energies. At this stage the end is all-important and 
dominates us completely. If now we can conceive of this stage 
as fixed in a state of arrested development, at which man re- 
gards himself as only a means to the attainment of an end ex- 
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ternal, unrealizable, and yet imperative, we have, in brief, the 
standpoint of Semitism. God is here the distant insistent ideal 
whom it is man's duty to realize. When we thus apprehend an 
end as preestablished, we have no choice of alternative courses : 
this step and that are necessary. Each phase of conduct is pre- 
scribed with painful precision in the Law. But the conditions are 
too onerous, the means are inadequate : atonement for short- 
comings is enjoined, and the confession of man's impotence con- 
tained in the institution of atonement voices the demand for sal- 
vation. If now we consider that such an end, merely postulated 
and vaguely defined, enforces its claims by reconstituting and 
shaping the means, we grasp the psychological presupposition of 
creationism. The same break in the teleological cycle accounts 
also for the Semitic other-worldliness. The paradox which un- 
derlies this thought may be expressed as follows : The world in 
which we live ought to realize the divine ideal, but because of the 
aloofness and holiness of God it cannot. Seeing then that it is 
one of the fundamental ethical postulates that there be a world 
capable of expressing the ideal, that ideal realm is not here and 
now, but far away. 

The Aryans, however, occupy in general the more practical 
standpoint of being engrossed with the means. When we recog- 
nize in our thought that the ideal is not a fixed entity, but is 
itself undergoing definition in every effort which we put forth, we 
occupy the point of view of progressive art and science. It is 
not a mere matter of chance that the Aryans have been as much 
distinguished for advancement in this regard as the Semites for 
the creation of complete and therefore static religions. The 
very conception of prophetism, so universally characteristic of 
Semitism, meaning as it does the infusion of truth into the mind 
from without by supernatural means, is the confession that the 
race knows nothing of progress as continuous and organic. But 
the Aryan, in practical life, has no thought of an ideal not en 
rapport with the real. With him art means the creation, not the 
reproduction, of types ; he defines his conception of what he in- 
tends to do in the very act of doing. Hence he has no external 
standard to apply to what he has done ; if he condemn as imper- 
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feet anything he has done, it is because in performing the act he 
has so far advanced in the definition of his ideal that he would 
not wish to repeat it. 

It is for this reason, likewise, that the Aryan conceives of life 
and art as a process of self-expression and self-realization. He 
comes to know himself through his activity. Now it becomes at 
once clear, on reflection, at which end of the rhythmic cycle the 
Aryan takes his stand. He identifies himself confidently with 
the means, knowing full-well that in them his ideal is contained, 
as Michael Angelo's angel in the unhewn block of marble. He 
must work his works if he would behold his ideal face to face, 
though it is not far from him at any time. With such assump- 
tions it is hardly conceivable that the Aryan should permanently 
acquiesce in the Semite's other-worldliness and his conception of 
the aloofness of God, so high that man cannot attain unto him. 
This characterization does not, however, apply to all of the Aryans 
alike. To all without exception belongs the point of view of be- 
ing primarily engrossed with the means. But there is a remark- 
able difference between the branches of the race, a difference 
arising from their strenuousness or indifference in the work of 
progress. We are told that the sense of time is a good index of 
the intensity of action. Look at India, where it is almost im- 
possible to date anything because the Hindu has no conception 
of the lapse of time, and we are free to conclude that he is not 
a devotee of the strenuous life. When he joins his European 
cousin in asking the self-same question : " What am I, what is 
the world good for?" he answers in the tone of the ennuye, 
" Good for nothing ; nay, worse than that, it is all positively bad." 
His ideal, therefore, is, as completely as may be, negative, absolute 
negation or Nirvana, and his God is non-existence. Hinduism 
is, in fact, the very opposite of what we have defined as religion ; 
and the only quasi-religious phenomena to be observed are either 
such as are merely parasitical to all true religions, or such as 
spring of necessity from man's ethical relations. 

Much has been said of the relative truth of ethics and religion. 
In many respects the dispute is perhaps not to be adjudicated ; but 
there is one important point at which the latter proves incontestably 
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its superior spiritual insight. Religion with perfect consciousness 
assumes, and postulates as necessary, the personality of the ideal. 
Yet the fact that it enthrones the ideal afar from man and con- 
ceives of God as essentially unattainable, marks the internal dis- 
cord in human life where the adjustment is still imperfect. In 
part this hiatus in the continuity of life, like so many others, is 
due to the want of strenuousness in pursuit of the ideal, since in 
the periods of most perfect religiousness there has been felt no 
need of outward mediation. Jesus showed no sense of this need 
for himself ; and the absence of this sense, though obscured by 
misguiding dogmas, is distinctive of the spirit of the Reformation. 
Thus far our discussion of the ideal has been of such a char- 
acter as to lead one perhaps to infer that it is wholly individual. 
But such a conclusion would in fact be quite gratuitous. Of 
course, no ideal is possible which is not the teleological definition 
of a self in terms of a self; but this is by no means tantamount 
to saying that ethics and religion must be individualistic. Rich 
and highly concrete as the individual self may become to con- 
sciousness, it is none the less certain that every line of its defi- 
nition is social in its nature and origin. We must therefore con- 
clude that the ethical or religious ideal, as the definition (in terms 
of meaning) of a social self, must itself be social in character. 
It is not the object of this study to determine the nature of God 
metaphysically. It must suffice for the present to enforce the 
thought that, for the distinctively religious (as contradistinguished 
from the theological, which is of course metaphysical) conscious- 
ness, God's character coincides practically with the moral ideal. 
To say, for example, with Caird, 1 that " God is known in the true 
form of his idea " as the union of subject and object, is to utter a 
proposition, which, however significant for epistemology and 
metaphysics, is quite lacking in interest for religion. It might, 
perhaps, be true to say that the religious ideal is the conscious 
unity of individuals with respect to the progressive evaluation of 
experience ; and in this sense God might be regarded, from the 
religious point of view, as the union of subject and object. But 
subject and object are really fluid distinctions arising in the teleo- 

1 The Evolution of Religion, Vol. I, p. 195. 
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logical cycle, and hence they constitute an untenable and unmean- 
ing cross-division. Hence, to classify religions, as does Caird,' 
on the basis of subject, object, and unity of subject and object, 
leads to manifest confusion. For we are told that men first 
sought their gods "in those objects which are farthest from 
humanity," as representing something objective ; we learn im- 
mediately, however, that these ' things ' or ' objects ' do every- 
thing that man may, and even more. We conclude, quite 
naturally, that to the mind of the primitive religionist, there was 
present no such opposition ; and that these so-called ' objects ' 
might as well be styled ' subjects,' except from the standpoint of 
later conceptions. Our ultimate reason, however, for declining 
to define the nature of God ontologically is that being is itself, 
according to the foregoing account, a false abstraction unless in- 
terpreted as meaning ; and meaning is the definition of the ser- 
vice a somewhat performs in a concrete and completed teleolog- 

ical cycle. 

W. A. Heidel. 
Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

J Ibid., Vol. I, p. 190. 



